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WRITE TO SECRETARY OF STATE 


CHARLES E. HUGHES 
has 


the writer 


been in contact with many educational people in 


During the past few months 
different sections of the country, and he has heard 
only words of sincere praise for the definite and 
effective work which Secretary of State Hughes 
and his associates are doing on behalf of peace. 
It may be said without qualification that practi- 
cally all of the men and women engaged in educa- 
tional work are hoping and expecting that our 
representative at the Disarmament Conference will 
do every feasible thing to reduce the burden of 
preparation for war, The readers of the Journal 
ought to express their views on this subject to Mr. 
Hughes. 


If a small fraction of the cost of maintaining 
the army and the navy could be saved and spent 
for education, we could unquestionably promote 
the welfare of all our people by raising the level 
of general intelligence, especially with reference 
to the opportunities and duties of citizenship in 
We are 


funds, to secure well-endowed and 


a democracy. not able now, on account 
of the lack of 
well-trained men and women for all our schools. 
We are not able to provide hygienic physical con- 
ditions for all our pupils. In many places the 
educational facilities are so inadquate that pupils 
We ought to 


extend the educational period according as Ameri- 


are in school for only half a day. 


can life becomes more complex, but it is impossi- 
ble to do this in many places, because children 
must go to work early in order to earn a livelihood, 


and communities cannot afford to pay teachers to 


instruct children bevond the rudiments of an edu 


cation. 


If we could reduce expenses for the army and 


] 


navy, we could use a part of the saving in equipp 


ing every boy and girl in America with knowledge 


and with skill which would help them to adjust 


themselves to American institutions and to be 


come self-sustaining and useful members of so 


Getv. But if we continue to expend so large a 


proportion of the resources of our people as we 


have been doing in preparation for war, we can 
improvements In our edu 


that 


not make much, if any, 


cational work. It is for this reason Inost. 


and possibly all, of the men and women through 
out the country engaged in educational work are 


eager to secure rigid limitation of armaments. 


THE PROMINENCE OF NORMAL SCHOOLS IN 
WISCONSIN. 
The presidents of two or three of the normal 


schools in the state have been heard rather fre 


quently to sav that the University is hostile to the 
deliberately barriers m 


normal schools and 


the 


puts 


way of their development. It is further 
claimed that the graduates of the University are 
| graduates out of the schools. 

the 


Journal, and possibly informing to those who teach 


driving normal schoo 


It may prove illuminating to readers of 


in normal schools, to present a few figures show 
ing the relation of the normal schools in Wisconsin 


to the Professor ‘Henmon, of the 


University. 
University, has prepared the accompanying tables. 


which do not need comment, for they reveal at a 


vlance the important place which our normal 
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schools occupy in our educational system, and the 
increasingly prominent role which graduates of 
normal schools are playing in the high schools of 
the state: 


Table Showing the Number of Normal Schools 
in Relation to School Population 


(Based on Reports of U. 8. Commissioner for 


1917-18.) 
a2 
g2s 32 
> GE 2E8 School Enrollment 
58zGzg State City Rural 
Pennsylvania 138 5 1,514,984 878,195 636,789 
New York 10 9 1,666,589 1,350,581 316,008 


Massachusetts 10 1 630,878 575,246 55,632 
Wisconsin 10 24 449,403 191,819 257,584 
California § 0 602,758 347,443 255,315 
Oklahoma 7 O 551,365 101,732 449,633 
Alabama I 573,762 78,506 495,256 
Missouri 6 1 664,412 258,076 406,336 
North Carolina 6 0 634,250 76,703 557,547 
Illinois 5 1 1,088,391 624,927 463,464 
Minnesota ee | 488,323 163,141 325,182 
Michigan 4 1 655,941 332,423 323,518 
Ohio 2 23 951,960 539,292 412,668 


Table Showing Percentage of College and Normal 
School Graduates in Teaching in Fourteen 
States, 1917-18. 


College Nor, School Not 
Graduates Graduates Graduates 


Massachusetts ny 68 15 
Rhode Island 15 70 15 
New Jersey 15 67 18 
Connecticut 14 58 28 
New Hampshire 21 37 42 
Colorado 21 34 45 
Minnesota 15 33 52 
Montana 15 28 57 
Wisconsin 13 29 58 
Illinois 16 20 64 
Virginia t 26 67 
North Dakota 9 23 68 
West Virginia 8 22 70 
Kansas 14 12 74 


Qualifications of High 


Teachers in) Wiseonsin, 1914-20. 


Table Showing School 


1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 
-15 -16 -17 -18 -19 -20 
Total No. of High 
School Teachers 
Number of college 
graduates 
Number of normal 
school graduates 670 769 715 688 
No. of graduates of 
special schools 
(Stout, etc.) 
No. not graduates 105 114 348 459 516 595 
Per cent of college 
graduates 57 55 50 48 46 41 
Per cent of normal 
school graduates 28 30 27 24 28 32 


2358 2521 2666 2810 2885 3179 
1345 1378 1337 1367 1326 1313 
798 1025 


238 260 271 296 245 246 
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Table Showing Percentage of College and Normal 
School Graduates Teaching in High Schools. 


(Based on Reports of State Superintendents. ) 
*Including Stout Institute. 


College Nor. School Not 

Graduates Graduates Graduates 
Massachusettes 71.5 15.5 13 
Minnesota 71.0 28.0 1.0 
North Dakota 70.7 19.8 5.0 
Connecticut 70.7 19.8 9.5 
Kansas 67.0 14.7 18.3 
Illinois 66.7 12.3 21.0 
Montana 65.0 21.0 14.0 
Wisconsin 41.0 32.0 (40*) 19.0 


Rhode Island (‘‘Practically all college graduates” ) 
Virginia (Information not available) 
New Jersey (Information not available) 


ADULT EDUCATION. 


The time has come in Wisconsin, as well as 
in other states, when adequate facilities should 
be provided for the education of adults. The 
necd for this is emphasized in a recent monograph 
by Major State 
Board of Education. Any one who will go 


Fitzpatrick, secretary of the 


through this monograph will be eonvineed that 
the need for the education of adults is very press- 
ing: and if we had the necessary funds it would 
he entirely feasible to provide  practieal educa- 
tional facilities for every individual who wishes 
to study or to perfect himself in any field but who 
has passed bevond school age. A large propor- 
tion of adults would not take advantage of such 
facilities, but those who wish them and need them 
ought not to be denied them. Of course, we have 
nade a beginning in adult education in this state, 
hut we ought to go much farther and much faster 
than we 


have gone thus far. The objection is 


offered, however, and it is a serious objeetion. 
that we cannot now provide adequate funds for 
the education of the young during the compul- 
If one-fifth 


of the money whieh Wisconsin pays into the na- 


sory school period, let alone adults. 


tional treasury for preparation of war could be 
saved, we could provide buildings, equipment, and 
teachers for all our children from five to sixteen 
and for all adults who wish to continue their 
studies in any field. This will sound idealistic 
to some readers, but every new proposition seems 
impractical to people who are timid and who are 
limited in their view of what can be achieved 
hy what has been accomplished. 
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sums that are spent for war, and we can extend 
and perfect our educational facilities, alike for 


the young and for the mature. 


TEACHING THE MEANING OF WORDS. 


A father writes : 

“My eleven-year-old boy is hunting in the dic- 
tionary a good deal for the definition of words. 
His teacher makes him write out and learn the 
definitions of all new words. Yesterday he wrote 
out the words that follow,—do you think this is 
valuable work for him ? 

HIPPOPOTAMUS: a 


thick-skinned mammal having a massive body with 


large, amphibious, 


vominent superalateral nostrils and toed phal- 
| | I 


angigrade feet. 


HINDER: To obstruct or impede; to impose 
obstructions or impediments. 
HIRE: to engage for temporary services at a 


certain price; recompense, or consideration paid 
for the use of anything. 

ADAGE: 
through Jong use. 
PALFREY: 

HOARY: 


It would be quite impossible for a typical child 


a saving which has gained credit 


a woman’s saddle horse. 


white or whitish gray from age.’ 
eleven years of age to get a proper conception of 
a hippopotamus from the definition given above. 
If a large and distinct picture accompanied the 
definition, the child might gain a fairly adequate 
idea of the animal, but the verbal description 
would not add anything. There are several words 


in the definition 


“amphibious”. “mammal”, 


“superolateral”, and which 


would be meaningless to an eleven-vear-old child. 


“phalangigrade” 


The length and appearance of the words would 


probably serve to stifle his intellectual processes. 


The definition of “hinder” is not much if any 
better than that of “hippopotamus”; it is impro- 
bable that an eleven-vear-old child would gain a 
clear understanding of it. The terms “impede”. 
“impose”, “obstructions”, and “impediments” are 
likely to be unfamiliar to a child of this age. 
The terms of the definition are probably less well 
\ defini- 


understood than the word thev define. 
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Let us save a part of the bewilderingly large 
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tion like this is a case of confusion worse con- 


founded. A child might be better off without the 


definition than with it. 


In the definition of “hire” there are five terms 
that at best would be only very dimly understood 


by an eleven-vear-old child,—“engage”, “tempo- 


rary’, “services”, “recompense”, and “considera- 


tion”. To have nothing else in the definition of 
the word “hire” is to leave it undefined so far 
as young pupils are concerned. ‘The chances are 
that the child could make a better definition him 
self than the one given in the dictionary. He 
would probably know more about “hire” before he 
went to the dictionary than after he had been 
there. Some one has said that this is defining the 


unknown by the incomprehensible. 


The definition of “adage” is not quite so mean- 
ingless as the others, although there are two terms 
“eredit”- 


obscure to a young ehild. 


used—‘saving” and which would be 


It is not easy to find 


‘ 


a good substitute for the word “saying” which 


would be intelligible to a fifth- or sixth-grade 
child, but a good substitute can readily be found 
for the phrase “gained eredit.” The definition 
might be put in this way: “A statement about 
something in every-day life which has been used 
by people for so long a time that it has come to be 
regarded as a great truth, for example, (Here 
giving a few examples). A definition like this 
lacks the condensation and finish of the dictionary 
definition, but it is better suited to the compre- 
hension of the novice. 


The definitions of “palfrev? and “hoary” are 
fairly satisfaetory, though the last one should be 
illustrated appropriately by the pupil before one 
could conclude that it was correctly grasped. If 
it can be properly applied it is clearly understood, 
but if it can not be used correctly it is hazy 
at best in the pupil’s mind. 


A NEGLECTED ITEM OF HEALTH. 


There has recently been much discussion of the 
hygienic eare of the eve, the ear, the throat, the 
lungs. and the nervous and digestive systems, but 
not much attention has vet been given to the 
hygiene of the locomotive apparatus, and especially 
the foot. As these lines are being written, how- 
ever, the newspapers are reporting that several 
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organizations working for the improvement of the 
health of our people are starting a campaign to 
They 


are aiming especially to have young as well as 


reform our customs in dressing the feet. 


older persons see the necessity of wearing shoes 
which do not prevent the feet from performing one 
important function,—the protection of the body 


against shock in walking or running. 


Again, it is just beginning to be appreciated that 
health depends in considerable measure upon pos- 
ture. Much attention has been aroused by Alex- 


ander’s recent book,—*Man’s Supreme Inherit- 


ance,” in which he ascribes health and the control 
of animal habits very largely to posture. He 
that 


animal inheritance only as he develops conscious 


maintains man ean free himself from his 


control of his muscles and assumes a_ posture 


which will stimulate and sustain the higher emo- 
tions. It has long been known that the posture 


one assuines has an influence upon lis ethical 


and moral attitudes: if one habitually assumes a 
slouchy attitude he will develop a slouchy disposi 
tion; if he assumes an attitude of fear he may 
develop a timid, shrinking disposition; but if he 
takes the attitude of 


emotious tiav gain control over his fears. 


courage, his courageous 
Now, the development of the foot plays an 
A flat foot. a broken 
a contracted foot base, all play a role in 


important part in posture. 
arch, 
leading one to assume what might be ealled a 
negative posture. If any one doubts this, let him 
experiment with himself in the matter of the 
If he has been 


accustomed to wear shoes with low heels and then 


height of the heel of his shoes. 


if he changes to high heels he will notice a marked 
effect upon the whole muscular system; and the 
effect will be marked, also, though different, if he 
changes from a high to a low heel. In the same 
way, if he could make a sudden change from an 
arched to a flat foot he would be impressed with 
the influence of the arch upon posture. 


Nature has so constructed the foot that it will 
support the body on the heel and the ball when 
the body is held in a plumb line, and it will serve 
as a shock absorber in walking or running. In 
designing the instep, nature used seven rounded 
for the 
hall of the foot and fourteen bones for the toes. 


bones; and she used five selender bones 


There is a good deal of play in these bones, more 


in the foot of the baby than in the foot-of the 
adult; but in a foot that has not been mistreated 
And 


plasticity is necessary in order that the nervous 


there should be plasticity to the end of life. 


system and vital organs may be protected from 
harmful shock in walking. 


This latter point should be more fully appre 
ciated than it seems to be. Most persons do all 
their walking on cement or hard-wood surfaces. 
But when the human organism was developed 
there were no hard surfaces. Man walked on the 


soft earth. Even so, nature built the foot so that 
the shock of walking would be broken — by the 
arches. But now when we all walk on very hard 
surfaces, it is of special importance that the natur- 
al construction and plasticity of the foot should 
he preserved. If the arch is broken or if a shoe 
is worn which prevents it from playing its role 
as a shock absorber, the entire organism will suffer 


to a greater or less degree. 


If the readers of these lines who have an ex- 
perimental turn of mind will observe people walk- 
sidewalks or floors in 


ine on cement even oon 


houses, they will discover that in many cases 


every mobile part of the body shakes. Suppose 
this occurs for four or five hours during the day. 
What condition will the walker be in at night? 


The chances are that he will be nervous, irritable. 
and he may suffer actual distress in organs that 


have been enduring shocks throughout the day. 


There are two arches in a baby’s foot; one at 
the instep with which every parent is familiar, 
and a less conspictious one in the ball of the foot. 
As the baby develops the arch at the imstep_ be- 
marked. As intimated above, the 


Comes More 


baby’s foot is very pliable. The toes ean be man- 
aged almost as well as the fingers, though the big 
toe cannot be co-ordinated with the other toes as 
Now, the 


arches and the pliability of the foot can be pre 


the thumb can be with the fingers. 
served only by wearing shoes built on the natural 
foot. 


must be low, the shank must be very pliable, 


lines of the This requires that the heels 
not stiff, and the inner line of the shoe must be 
straight so that if one puts the two shoes together 
The 


toes of the shoe must be broad so as not to com- 


they will touch thoughout the inner line. 


press the toes. 
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Unfortunately girls have suffered more from 


unhygienic shoes than have bovs. Physical exam- 
ination of girls upon entering high school and col- 
lege has shown that a large proportion of them 
have mis-shapen feet due to the wearing of Iigh 
heels, pointed toes, and very tight shoes through- 
out. 


One 


did not wear high-heeled, stiff-shanked shoes the 


sometimes hears girls say that if they 


arches of their feet would break. This may be 
true with persons who have long worn such shoes. 
The museles of the arches are strong enough to 
protect the arch from collapsing provided that 
the muscles are exercised properly from childhood 
through vouth and into adult life, but when the 
muscles are not used, then, of course, they deteri- 
orate. If one should not use the muscles of his 


If one should 


could not stand at 


arm fora year they would atrophy. 
lie in bed for six months he 
the end of that time. In the same way the mus- 
cles of the feet will become weak if they are not 
used. It is absurd, though, for one to say that 
the support of high heeled, stiff-shanked shoes 
is needed for an areh that has not been misused 


throughout childhood and youth. 


Teachers can pe of service to pupils by leading 
them to adopt as hygienic methods in dressing the 
feet as in cleaning the teeth o1 protecting the eve 
from excessive light. When pupils understand 
that weakened foot muscles are a menace to health 
and good posture, they will be apt to take a more 
footwear than most of 


sensible view of styles in 


them now do. 


THE PRINTING PRESS IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, 


A considerable proportion of the men who have 
achieved distinction in various walks of life had 
printing offices when they were 
One 


at the head of a great and com- 


experience in 
young. Many of them actually set type. 
man who is now 
plex scientific establishment, who has written 
many books, and who is a ready and accomplished 
speaker, told the writer recently that he attri- 
butes his success, particularly in’ respect to his 
writing and speaking, more to his training in a 
printing office than to any other one thing. He 


did no have the means to complete his college 
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course, but he thinks his experience in revising 
copy, in setting type and in correcting proofs was 
more valuable in his education than any college 
work he had. He maintains especially that one 
can learn to use the English language more fluent- 
lv, clearly and precisely in a printing office than 


he ean in sehool. 


Here is a story of what the printing press ac- 
complished in an eastern school for boys. Its 
pupils are drawn for the most part from wealthy 
homes. Several years ago one of the most promi- 
nent men in the country sent his son to this 
school, 


He was full of masculine energy and the 


Inasters soon 


decided that he was full of his 
Satanic Majesty, too. He would not apply him- 
self to his studies. He kept the masters on the 
ypu rive all the time; they never could tell what 
he would do next to upset the established order. 
Ii it had not been for the prominence of his 


’ 


family he would have been dismissed from the 


school. 


About a vear after the boy had enrolled in the 
school a printing press was installed. He became 


interested in it at once, and the masters were 


willing to let him “fool” with it because he was 
a source of 


trouble elsewhere. To make a long 


story very short,—within three years he had been 
appointed as chief of the press. It had rapidly 
hecome an important enterprise. It was doing 
high-grade commercial work for people in Boston 
and elsewhere. The boy had mastered the print- 
ing business frem the setting of type to the bind- 
ing of completed books. He had acquired poise 
and self-control, and had won the admiration of 
the masters. At the end of three years he knew 
more abut printing than all of them put together. 
\nd most significant of all, he was doing very good 
work in his studies. Ile was taking a full course 
while at the same time serving as head of the press. 
His instructors did not have a word to say against 
whereas formerly have 


him now, they did not 


a word to say for him. 


The change in this boy’s attitude toward the 
serious things of life was probably not due wholly 
to the training he received in the printing press, 
but the press undoubtedly played an important 
part in his reformation. 

There has just come to hand a volume entitled 
“Progress” printed in the high school in Sioux 
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City, lowa. The entire work was done by pupils. 
It would be a credit to any printing establish- 
One cannot doubt that the 
pupils who were responsible for producing it re- 
ceived great benefit from the experience. Edu- 
cational leaders are recognizing the value of such 


ment in the country. 


work, and they are striving to put equipment for 
printing in the public schools. In some _ places 
school boards and the public pooh-pooh at the 
proposition, saying that printing has no place in 
establishment; but such 


an educational persons 


do not know whereof they speak. 


The printing press in the public schools is 


exerting a good influence in a certain town of 


eight hundred people in the state of Kansas. The 
press does all the community printing, including 
the publications of the school and the school board, 
such as the course of study, catalogues, tickets. 
record books, ete. This work is done by pupils 
as a part of their regular school tasks. 


School papers can be printed without much 
expense in schools equipped with a printing press. 
The best compositions of pupils can then be pub- 
effective 
When pupils realize 


lished regularly. Publication is an 
stimulus to good writing. 
that if they do superior work in their essays, re- 
ports, ete., their productions will be printed, they 
will give serious attention to the requisites for 
clear, effective writing. But they will not make 
much progress in acquiring literary art when they 
write simply for the teacher’s eve. To-have his 
work immortalized in printer’s ink is the greatest 
have to do some- 


incentive a young person can 


thing worth while. 





WOMEN AND THRIET IN THE HOME 


Women control the purse strings in America. 
Without their wholehearted support no move- 
ment for systematic saving can be a complete 
success. The World War gave the housewives 
of the Nation an incentive to save. Their co-opera- 
tion was one of the most valuable contributions 
to the winning of the War. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, millions of women who then gave loyal sup- 
port to the Government’s program have since 
lapsed back into the habits of extravagance or 
careless spending. These women must be brought 
to realize that the prosperity of the home depends 
in peace-time, no less than in war, upon thrift— 
upon individual thrift and upon Government 
thrift. 


The first consideration in the investment of 
funds by women should be safety of principal, 
interest return being a secondary consideration. 
Women who are self-supporting and have haa 
some experience in investing have come to real- 
ize that Government Savings securities are the 
safest investments. They have also come to know 
the advantage of consulting their banker before 
buying stocks and bonds promising a high yield. 
Too many women have been an easy prey for 
the unscrupulous promoter who offered high re- 
turn which was often more attractive to women 
than safety of principal. 


Recognition of the lack of system in family 
financing has caused many to advocate the bud- 
get system for the household. Many worries and 
troubles of the American home can undoubtedly 
he avoided by some system apportioning the fam~ 
ily income to cover cost of food, shelter, clothing, 
savings, and the other things which must be pro- 
vided for decent and comfortable living, not for- 
getting provisions for education and wholesome 
recreation. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS RESOLVE TO BACK SCHOOLS 


At the twenty-eigth jubilee convention of the 
Wisconsin Iederation of Women’s Clubs held in 
Appleton, October 12 to 14, resolutions were 
adopted that promise that a comprehensive pro- 
grain of educational work will be carried out. 
These resolutions state the following aims: 

“1. The adequate financing of our public schools 
to keep pace with the new and growing demands. 

2. At least one woman on every school board. 

3. A  Parent-'Teachers’ Association in every 
school district. 

4. A competent professionally trained teacher 
of character and ideals in every school room, with 
a salary in proportion to her efficiency and calibre. 

5. The increased support of our teacher training 


schools and courses, that they may ve developed to 
their highest capacity and efficiency. 

6. The equalization of school opportunities for 
city and country children by the reorganization of 
the country school system. 


7. Special attention to the opportunities for girls 
and women in citizenship classes, home making, 
and vocational training in our vocational schools. 

8. Special schools and classes for abnormal and 
subnormal children, for thousands of whom no 
provision is now made. 

9. Practical physical education and supervised 
play in all schools. 

10. Practical and vital courses of citizenship in 
all types of schools in the state, with teachers com- 
petent to teach this most important branch. 





“Sow an act and you reap a habit; 
Sow a habit, and you reap a character; 
Sow a character and you reap a destiny.” 
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A Proposed Code of Professional Ethics for Teachers 


of Wisconsin 
GEO. A. BASSFORD, Principal Janesville High School 


Note: Some time ago I had the following ar- 
ticle ready for publication. Since that time the 
Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association appointed a 
committee to formulate a code of professional 
ethies for the teachers of Wisconsin. Since I am 
now a member of that committee, I wish to state 
that this article is not in any way the work of the 
committee, In fact, as far as I know, the mem- 
bers of the committee do not know of its existence. 
However, it will be of great assistance to me as a 
member of this committee to receive from readers 
of the Journal letters of the most critical nature. 
Will you not suggest additions and eliminations, 
question the soundness of statements, raise hypo- 
thetical questions and attempt to apply the code 
to them? And in addition, will you please send 
me your opinions that I may take them to the 
committee? 


It is not my belief that the mere formulation 
and printing of a code of professional ethics 
will right existing wrongs. Nor do | think for a 
moment that it will prevent all future acts of a 
possibly unprofessional nature. However, it does 
seem to me that the having of a code of ethics 
indicating proper procedure in the most common 
contacts of the profession may assist materially in 
avoiding misunderstanding and in securing even 
greater efficiency through a knowledge of one’s 
duties. 


Parts of this article were suggested by the codes 
of other states and by material contributed by 
classmates of mine at university. There is no 
question but that many important points are still 
untouched. 


1. A teacher should actively affiliate with pro- 
fessional organizations of teachers and should be- 
come acquainted with their proceedings. School 
authorities should encourage active participation 
by all teachers in certain of these organizations. 

Note; The term “teacher” as used in this code 
shall include all persons employed in teaching, 
and all superintendents, supervisors, principals, 
special teachers, ete. 

2. A clear understanding of the law of con- 
tracts is incumbent upon a teacher. Since a teach- 
er should keep an agreement made he should ex- 
amine carefully into its terms. He might well 
ask himself such questions as: 

a. Is it unjust and humiliating? 

bh. Does it provide sufficient salary as in- 
dicated in Article 3? 

c. What provision is made for terminat- 





ing the contract ? 

d. Are all points covered ? 
Length of school term, payment of salary, 
sickness, length of school day, time of  be- 
ginning and close of school, attendance at 
teachers’ association meetings, ete.) 


essential 
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3. It is unprofessional for a teacher to sign 
a yearly contract to teach for a wage that is in- 
sufficient to cover living expenses for twelve 
months and to provide for a yearly saving. A 
committee should be appointed to determine what 
per cent of the average living expenses, board, 
room, laundry and carfare, amount to in the com- 
munity in which the teacher is employed. These 
determined amounts should be figured as a per- 
centage of total expenses. Then to this total 
should be added the saving. 


Example: ‘The board, room, laundry and ear- 
fare in a certain city amount to $50.00 per month. 
After a study of conditions, it might be deter- 
mined that this is 50% of the total expenses. (The 
State Association in Michigan in 1920 placed this 
as 524%. They added $300.00 for savings.) 
12x $100 equals $1200.00. $1200 plus $300 
(let us estimate as the minimum saving for old 
age or profit or investment) equals $1500 mini- 
inum salary. 


!. It is unprofessional for a teacher to under- 
bid knowingly a rival in order to secure a posi- 
tion. It is expected that a teacher will verify a 
rumor of a vacancy before filing an application. 

5. It is unprofessional for a teacher to tutor 
pupils of his own class for remuneration except 
by special arrangement with the school authori- 
ties. 

(i. Since teachers are rightly regarded as ex- 
amples to pupils, a teacher should stand ready to 
make personal sacrifice because of the prejudice 
of a community, except where liberty. of con- 
science is concerned. 

7. It is unprofessional for teachers to criticize 
predecessors in the presence of pupils or patrons. 

8. Teachers should be ready at all times to 
assist one another by giving information, counsel 
or advice, and by such services and acts as teachers 
can perform without detriment to themselves in 
their work. 

9. No teacher should interfere in any way in 
matters of discipline between another teacher and 
a pupil. 





10. Teachers should not discuss in a critical 
manner one student before another. 

11. It is unethical for a teacher to remain in 
a system and not cooperate with the administra- 
tion of that system. Those in authority should 
be given the benefit of the doubt in matters of 
policy. 

12. No teacher should grade the work of a 
student in another teacher’s class or pass upon the 
correctness of the work done there. 

13. It is unprofessional for a teacher to at- 
tempt to evade any responsibility, disciplinary or 
otherwise, on the ground that it is not within his 
jurisdiction. The unpleasant tasks in connection 
with work (such as maintaining order) 
should be shared by all. 


school 


14. Teachers should not consult with the sup- 
erintendent concerning matters which are clearly 
within the jurisdiction of the building principal. 

15. It is unethical for teachers to discuss pri- 
vate school affairs with outsiders. 

16. No teacher should permit herself to be- 
come involved in any dispute or factional differ- 
ence indigenous to the community in which she 
is working. 

17. It is unprofessional for a teacher not to 
present grievances to her immediate superior be 
fore carrying them to higher authorities. 

18. It is unprofessional for any teacher to 
arouse or seek to arouse among fellow teachers a 
spirit of antagonism toward another teacher, a 
principal of a superintendent. 

19. A situation may develop in a community 
in which no ambitious or self-respecting teacher 
Under such cireumstances 
others in the profession should inform prospective 
candidates of existing conditions; and it should be 
considered unethical to accept such a_ position 
without a change of conditions. 

20. It is unprofessional for a superintendent 
to visit with a view to employment, a candidate at 
work without the permission of his or her super- 
intendent. 

21. It is unprofessional for a superintendent 
to receive money for aid or services rendered to 


could hope to succeed. 


teachers in securing higher or better positions. 

22. It is unprofessional for one superinten- 
dent to make any misrepresentations whatsoever 
to anyone regarding a teacher when he is acting 
as reference for a teacher. 

25. It is unprofessional for the superintend- 
ent to seek or to encourage teachers to consult 
with him concerning matters which are clearly 
within the province of the supervisor or the princi 
pal. 

24. A superintendent or school officer should 
not offer a position to a teacher under contract 
without first determining the willingness of the 
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teacher’s employer to grant a release. 
25. It is unprofessional for a superintendent 


to refuse to aid a successful teacher to secure 
worthy promotion within his own or another 
school system. 

26. Obtaining and securing positions by fawn- 
ing upon members of boards of education or 
others in authority, by courting their personal 
favor, will be regarded as undignified and un- 
ethical by respectable and self-respecting teachers. 
The election of teachers to office should be based 
solely upon merit. No one should be so quick or 
so jealous to insist upon elections under the 
conditions just mentioned as teachers themselves. 

27. In communicating with parents or guar- 
dians, teachers should exercise the utmost candor. 
They should hold inviolate information as to the 
financial limitations of children or wards, their 
physical defects, their genealogies, or any other 
information the public discussion or mention of 
which would tend to prove displeasing or dis- 
couraging to the the parents, guardians, children 
or awards. 

28. Teachers should fearlessly expose corrupt 
or dishonest conduct in the profession. 

29. It is perfectly proper at all times for 
teachers to seck preferment or promotion by legi 
timate means: but any sort of endeavor to estab- 
lish reputation or to obtain position by innuendo, 
exploitation, complimentary press notices, or ad- 
vertisements, is undignified and unprofessional. 

30. It is undignified and unprofessional for any 
teacher desiring to sueceed to a given position 
to use any influence whatever or permit his name 
to be used whereby the incumbent may be handi- 
capped or a vacaney created. Social, political, 
religious or denominational prejudices should 
never be aroused against an incumbent by a pros- 
pective candidate. 

31. There should be a Commission on Profes- 
sional Ethics operating under the Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association. This Commission should 
consist of the President of the Association, ex 
officio, and four members of the profession, ap- 
pointed by the President, with terms of four years 
each, one term expiring on July first, each year. 

It should he the duty of this Commission to 
study the various problems of professional ethics 
arising from time to time, to give to inquiring 
members of the profession its interpretation of the 
meaning of various principles in this code, to 
arrange for investigations rendered advisable in 
connection with this code, to take such action in 
regard to their findings as may be deemed wise, to 
make recommendations to the State Association as 
to amendments or additions to the code, and in 
general to have oversight of all questions arising 
in connection with the ethies of the teaching pro- 
fession within the state. 
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THE SOUTHERN AT MADISON—FEBRUARY 
17-18. 


Friday and Saturday—February 17-15—are the 
days recorded for the meeting of the Southern 
Wisconsin Teachers Association at Madison. ‘The 
Southern is well-known for its large attendance, 
and excellent programs, and this year’s meeting 
promises to be a record breaker in both. Supt. 
F. O. Holt of Janesville offers a most attractive 
program. 


The headliner is to be J. William Hudson otf 
the University of Missouri who will speak at the 
general session Friday afternoon at four o’clock 
on the subject “The Teacher and the New World 
Order.” On Saturday morning he will discuss 
the topic “Some Next Things in Education.” At 
the general session Friday morning Professor H. 
A. Paul of the University of Illinois will discuss 
“The Use and Abuse of Reading’: Professor 
R. L. Lyman of the University of Chicago will 
talk on “Mutual Responsibility for Language 
Habits”: and Supt. P. W. Washburne of Win 
netka, Illinois, will tell how in his school system 
he has broken the lock step. Saturday morning 
under the direction of Supt. J. 'T. Hooper of 
the State School for the Blind at Janesville, Miss 
Willetta Huggins, who is both deaf and sightless 
but who has developed remarkable powers of hear 
ing and reading through the sense of touch and 
the sense of smell, will demonstrate her accom 
plishments. Miss Huggins has proven so unusual 
as to provoke newspaper comment throughout the 
country, and her appearance Saturday morning 
will be most interesting. 


The sectional meetings are provided with helpful 
and thought-provoking programs: the elementary 
school section conducted by Assistant State Supt. 
C. J. Anderson; the rural school section in charge 
of Prin. M. C. Palmer of the Columbia County 
Training School; and the city grade section under 
the direction of Supt. R. F. 
The high school sectional meetings Friday after- 
noon will be in the nature of round table dis 
cussions of problems which the chairmen of the 
various sections have been attempting to deter 
mine as a result of reports from high school 
teachers throughout the section. 


Lewis of Reedsburg. 


IMPORTANT MEETINGS AT MADISON. 


During the week January 16-21, Madison was 
the scene of considerable edueational activity. 


The official convention of county superintend 
ents called by the State Superintendent was in 
session three days, during which the questions 
pertaining to rural school policies were thoroughly 
thrashed out. 


Strong resolutions were passed it 
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favor of the repeal of the statute allowing the 
issuance of special certificates to teach, and much 
emphasis was placed upon the necessity of higher 
qualifications for teachers. Supt. Thos. R. O’Con 
nell of Ashland was elect 
suing year, 

On January 20-21, thi 
ties held most interesting 


president for the en- 


training sehool facul- 
sessions and adopted 


many recommendations looking toward the better 


training of rural teachers. 


VOCATIONAL MEET AT MILWAUKEER. 
e Mid- 
annual convention § at 


The National Education Association of t] 
dle West held its eight 


Milwaukee January L1l-I4, with an attendance o! 
over three hundred and fifty. 
This Association which serves the entire middle 


west, covering agricultural, trade and industrial 
home economics and commercial edueation as well 
as industrial rehabilitation work, gives every indi 
cation of becoming one of the strongest, if not thi 
strongest, of the vocational associations of th: 
country. 

Speakers are drawn from all parts ol the coun 
from the edticational institutions 
and the school systems oO] the middle west, for 


trv, as well as 


the program. The result at the recent conven 
tion in Milwaukee was a series of conferences of 
direct value to all people in any form of eduea 
tion, vocational or otherwise 


OSHKOSH WILL KEEP TOUCH WITH SCHOOLS. 


Oshkosh has inaugurated a citizens’ committee 
to work with the publie schools for their advance 


ment. At the suggestion of Supt. C. C. Bishop, 
ohe member Was sent Pron every organization 
doing any ecivie work These people will keep in 


touch with the schools and keep their organiza 
tions informed as to the school needs and aeeom 
plishments. 


] 


Oshkosh people are very  mueh 
pieaset with the idea. They are proud of their 


schools and naturally want them to exeel. They 
see this citizens’ ¢ Inmittee as a way they ean 
a omplish their ideals for the schools throug] 


enlightened public sentiment. 


WAUKESHA WOMEN FIND CHILDREN ALL IN 
SCHOOL, 

Waukesha schools lave practically no truaney, 

wcording to a survey made by the Ideal Club of 

Waukesha. Ninety eight per cent of the Wau 

hs) 


kesha children eet eight grades of school, over 


hinety per cent go to high sehool. The survey 

closed a high professional standard of teach- 

vy, excellent results in s irship. a rather low 

per pupa or eration, and a large number 
ehidren heing reache 
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The Pupil a Teacher, the Teacher a Pupil 


By A. W. Burr, Beloit College 


In a teacher’s meeting, a member said, “A 
girl who was doing poorly came to me and asked 
me to give her some questions on the next lesson. 
| have done so since and she is doing better. 
Was that the right thing to do?” 

That request reveals how dark the way may 
seem to the slow or poorly prepared learner. 
Such need a guiding hand for a time. They lose 
their way otherwise in the expanse of unfamil- 
iar terms and thought. Like the mariner, they 
‘ust be given courses, points to make, if they 
reach the port of knowledge. 


The teacher was right, but that request awak- 
ened another thought in the mind of the leader 
of the meeting, a believer in co-operative teach- 
ing. Why should not some member of the class 
furnish that girl the needed questions? There 
are those in every class who find their way clear- 
ly, who are not working up to a third of their 
capability. Why should not they be called in to 
help out in the teachings? The furnishing of the 
questions might well be accounted as that stu- 
dent’s preparation of the lesson. 


Vhis incident led to the further inquiry, “Ts it 
the role of the teacher to ask questions, and to 
give topics, and the role of the pupil to answer, 
to recite?" That seems to have become the pro- 
cedure, the air in classrooms. The teacher sees 
in the day's lesson, questions and topics. The 
learner goes over and over the lesson assigned, 
fills up on it, so that something will pour out 
wherever the question strikes. The one, if a good 
teacher, tries to organize, to select the main 
points. The other, if a good pupil, crams with 
detail to repletion. Plainly some mixture of 
function would help both. 

The 
meet this need. Educators through experience 
with it, are finding it too radical, disappointing 
in results. It puts aside the teacher. It places 


“socialized recitation” is an attempt to 


the important work of the class in_ unskilled 
hands. It often gets nowhere, scatters. It puts 
to the front the quick, the snap judgment, at the 
expense of the more valuable conclusions of the 
thinking members of the class. 


Ways of Co-operative Teaching 
May there not be safer, saner ways of making 
the pupil the teacher, the teacher the learner? Any 
one of the following courses works toward such 
co-operation in the common task of learning. 


(1) The teacher may, and should, ask at the 
beginning of the recitation “What questions 
have you on to-day’s lesson?” As the questions 
come, other pupils may be called on to answer, 
or the teacher may do so. Later, if the pupil says 
that he did not understand that point in his 
study of it, he may be asked why he did not 
say so at the opportunity given. Thus he and 
the others may learn that one function of the 
classroom is finding the truth. 


(2 A pupil may be asked, as his work on the 
next lesson, to write out from five to ten ques- 
tions covering the lesson, these to be handed in 
turn to one or more pupils needing such help, 
and a copy to be put on the teacher’s desk. 


(3) Two of the clear headed members of 
the class may be given as their part of the as- 
signment, the framing of from five to ten or 
more questions, or topics, to be used for the next 
day’s recitation. As these members are now in 
the role of teacher, their questions, of course, 
are not to be given away to others in advance. 
If this duty or privilege is passed to other com- 
petent members in turn, both teacher and pupils 
may get new light upon both the lesson and the 
processes of learning and of teaching. It is worth 
trying. 


(4) A fourth way, of especial value in large 
classes, is to require of a part of the class a 
dozen or more written questions covering the 
lesson. This would reveal each one’s work far 
hetter than would any oral recitation. A good 
question is as good a test of knowledge as a 
good answer. Question and answer are but 
matched parts of a whole statement. 


(5) One half of the papers that teachers 
toil over can be corrected by some members of 
the class, if for this purpose they are excused 
from preparing the paper. The points for cor- 
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rection must be definitely determined, as spelling, 
points to be covered, and problems to be solved. 
Such planning in co-operation lifts both teacher 
and helpers from the doers of tasks to higher 
planes of view and of effort. 

(6) A classmate may be asked to coach 
another for a week, or may help on a problem 
under the direction of the teacher. Vhe plan helps 
both and multiplies the teacher. 

Co-operation Takes up the Slack in the Best 

This co-operative teaching is one of the best 
ways of taking up the slack in effort of the best 
third of any class, a slack that is one of the 
worst evils of our class system of instruction, 
for the best can do from three to four times 
what the poorest can do, and twice what the 
average pupil can do. Ability, whoever has 
it, should be put to use for the good of the whole. 
Give youth responsibility. It saves them, as de 
mocracy does a people. 

But better still, this co-operative effort is one 
of the best ways of bringing up the poorest 
third. It provides individual helpers. A class 
mate is often a better helper than the teacher, 
and knows more quickly what the matter is. 
Then, too, such assistance is more stimulating 
to the poor pupil; for the helper is of his own 
class, not a teacher. 

There may be other ways to exercise this co 
operation than those suggested. The teacher who 
thinks, who plans for it, can find some way of 
comradeship with the learner in the pursuit of 
learning. It is not so much what the teacher does 
with the taught that counts, as what the taught do 
with the teacher. Then the school is no longer a 
company made up of one captain and many pri- 
vates, but it is an organization so functioning 
that any may teach and any may learn as best 
serves the one common purpose of all, learning. 
It is this change of spiritual atmosphere that our 
classrooms most need. This is no new need, nor 
are classroomers with the air of all working to- 
gether unknown. Any one can call up some 
teacher that gave to the effort for learning such 
nobility. 


She: “I wish God had made me a boy.” 
He: ‘‘Well he did, I’m the boy.” 
~The Exponent. 


Some Changes in our Household 


As it was announced some time ago, Miss 
Bertha Hamilton has resigned as Elementary 
Editor of the Journal, and is now the editor 
of the Junior Instructor Magazine, Chicago. 
The elementary work formerly carried by Miss 
Hamilton will be discontinued for the present. 


In the Agency Department, Mrs. Edith 
Spoor Mitchell, with whom many teachers, 
school officers, and superintendents are al- 
ready well acquainted, is in charge of the 
placement of teachers in the grades and in 
the specialities. 


Many Wisconsin school people will also be 
interested to know that Miss Martha Gibbon, 
for the last few years in charge of the place- 
ment work at the University of Wisconsin, 
joined our Agency Department on February 
Ist, and is in direct charge of the placement 
of high school teachers. 


Mr. Parker continues, of course, the gen- 
eral supervision of the agency placement 
work. 


The printing department of the Company 
has been strengthened through the engage- 
mentof a superintendent of a long experience 
in the printing field, J. Walter Strong, of Elk- 
horn, Wisconsin. 


The Badger Block, in which the Company 
has been located for the last ten years, was 
recently acquired by The Parker Company, 
and possession given on February 1, 1922. 


Thus with a permanent home, and with ad- 
ditions to our force having in mind the one 
idea of service to all patrons in all our depart- 
ments, we feel there is before us a year of 
growth which we have never before experi- 
enced. 


‘““My boy,” said the fond mother. ‘‘You must 
not shoot craps, for life is just as precious to the 
little craps as it is to us.” 


Mr. Lamb: ‘Doherty, why are the Middle Ages 
known as the Dark Ages?” 

Doherty: ‘‘Because' there were so many 
knights.” 
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Wisconsin Educational News 











Southern at Madison—February 17-18. 

Department of Superintendence—Chieago Feb- 
ruary 27-March 3. 

Wisconsin sent 4,452 of her soldier sons to 
school at her expense during 1921. 

About 6 per cent of Wisconsin’s expenditures 
for schools goes into her state untversity. 

The Madison board of education has lifted the 
ban on dancing in publie school buildings. 

The system of character education in the Fond 
du Lae schools is attracting national notice. 

Residents of Elcho are justly proud of the new 
hieh school which they dedicated in December. 

Sturgeon Bay’s fine new Sawyer junior high 
school has been in use since the first of the year. 

A school song has been written for the Kau 
Claire Normal by A. FE. Mayer, director of the 
band, 

The new Smithback sehool of District No. 10 
near Christiania has recently been completed and 
dedicated, 

The 41 Catholic parochial schools in Milwaukee 
are serving an average of 25,000 pupils in’ the 
various grades. 

Brown county rural school have an enrollment 
this vear of 5,129 pupils with an average daily 
attendance of 96%%. 

Milwaukee’s first woman probation officer, Miss 
Louise Tillson, was made truancy officer of the 
public schools January 1, 

Wisconsin has 47 vocational schools with enroll- 
ment of 25,000 part time boys and girls and 
25,000 adults in night sehools. 


The Grant Street school of Milwaukee is having 


weekly “Kensingtons” to teach the mothers and 
daughters to get together on equal terms. 


The Beach school of Oshkosh is to have a new 
and completely equipped printing plant. Both 
boys and girls will take the courses of instruction. 


La Crosse has adopted a comprehensive building 
program inyolving the construction of three new 
schools with additions to the vocational schools. 


All the teaching done in the first 35 years of 
the life of the University of Wisconsin just about 
equalled the amount done in that institution last 
year. 

Neenah schools are giving courses in salesman- 
ship, advertising, display, and store management 
under the direction of the university extension 
division, 


Jay B. Glerum, for the past five years president 
of the WKenosha school board, has resigned his 
position on account of ill health and business 


pressure, 


More than half of the school children in Outa- 
gamie county have some physical defect according 
to a survey made recently by Miss Bertha Schultz, 
the county nurse. 


In the Van Buskirk, Iron County, state graded 
school a campaign for clean teeth, clean skin, and 
suffeient milk has resulted in not one case of ill- 
ness so far this year. 


There are 301 children in Ashland county be- 
tween the ages of seven and 13 who do not attend 
school according to the figures of the United 
States census bureau. 


Congested conditions in the Kenosha high school 
are to be relieved by the renting of a private home 
n which will be housed the vocational training 
and commercial courses. 


Fifty-eight per cent of the pupils in the public 
schools of Fond du Lae are members of the Thrift 
club. The total amount saved in ten weeks aver- 
ages nearly $400 a week. 

The phonograph has proven to be more than a 
pleasure in the rural schools and is being largely 
used in an educational way. Pupils are learning 
to prefer good musie to jazz. 


A new reader of the Lincoln Reader Series by 
Miss Isobel Davidson, Wisconsin State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, is this month put on 
the market by the Laurel Book Co. 


Janesville reports an “alarming” increase in 
high school enrollment. This report is beginning 
to have a familiar sound coming as it dees from 
practically every part of the state. 


The Oshkosh normal school is to have a wire- 
less telephone and telegraph station capable of 


ee 
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Your Position for 1922-23! 


Are you thinking about it now? 
Are you planning for that promotion? 


It’s not a day too early to do so. 


And remember 


THE TEACHERS’ 
on AGENCY 


is the one in this country to give you real service. 
Nineteen years in the work; managed by competent 
educators; on the jump all the time for the teacher. 


Register this month before the rush comes on 


Our literature free! 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 
14 S. Carroll Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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sending messages to and receiving them from any 
station east of the Rocky mountains. 


Reports of the burning of several rural schools 
lately make us believe that we should all know 
nore of fire prevention and that we should also 
pay careful attention to fire drill regulations. 

Manitowoe has recently passed a $350,000 bond 
issue for schools by a four to one vote. The pro- 
posed high schoo] will cost $600,000. The present 
issue will permit starting of the work at once. 


To counteract a feeling of dislike which children 
seem naturally to have for the dictionary, Miss 
Kilda Merton, supervisor of grades in Waukesha, 
is carrying on a dictionary contest in the upper 


erades, 


Miss Kmma Van Wagenen, Green County’s 
oldest teacher, provided in her will for the pur- 
chase of a handsome flag for the Churchill school 
of Monroe where she taught for more than 50 
vears. 

Teachers of Green Bay have been asked their 
opinion as to the most pressing needs of their 
Attention to subnormal pupils was 
frequently urged. There are nearly 100 


such Cases, 


city schools. 
most 


President Hugo W. Schnetzky of the Milwaukee 
school board has declared that the efficiency of 
erade and high school teachers is not what it 
ought to be and has suggested a system of -promo- 
tion on the basis of merit. 


Most school teachers will agree that January is 
the longest month of the vear. But that is past 
now, the new term has begun, and we ean look 
forward to spring with colds and other winter 
unpleasantnesses behind us. 


James KE. Phillips, a graduate of the Stevens 
Point normal in 1897 and for several terms sup- 
erintendent of the Taylor county schools and later 
principal at Medford, has been chosen head of the 
Sauk County normal school at Reedsburg. 


Overerowded conditions in both high and elem- 
entary schools of Milwaukee have foreed the board 
of education to take action limiting the number 
who may attend. After January 30 no pupils 
from outside the city are to be taken into the city 


schools. 


Levitan, Madison banker, estimates 
that it costs $7,500 to raise a child from infancy 
to the age of 21 and give him proper school ad- 
vantages. He adds, however, that such cost can- 
not be estimated in dollars but only in worries 
and anxieties. 


Solomon 


The one-room rural school has received so many 
slaps in the face lately that it is looking grate- 
fully at G. M. Honseholder of the state bureau 
of immigration who says that it is proving to be 


the greatest force for Americanization in Wis- 


consin’s foreign settlements. 


‘lo help cultivate an appreciation of good music 
and a training on some instrument that will be 
of value in later life the Janesville schools are 
conducting classes on the violin, trombone, and 
quartet. All pupils from the fourth grade through 
the high school are eligible. 


The opening of the vocational school at Fond 
du Lac showed the visitors some unusual sights, 
not the least of which was the class of 15 boys in 
cookery. Director F. L. MeAleavy is to be con- 
eratulated on having one of the best schools and 
corps of teachers in the state. 


Citizens of Ashland are congratulating them- 
selves on having one of the finest schools in the 
state. Supt. Callahan has written to the board 
of education there praising the organization of the 
work, the personnel of the teaching staff, and the 
fine spirit that prevails among the pupils. 


In January Superintendent Callahan  appor- 
tioned the $3,086,000 due the common schools of 
Wisconsin as state aid. The distribution was 
made on the basis of $3.77 for each pupil between 
four and 20 years of age residing in the town or 
city school district at the time of the 1920 census. 


Milwaukee school people object to the comedy 
teacher in the films and cartoons. They don’t 
like her pasted-back hair and her large spectacles 
and furthermore they are going to exterminate 
her if they possibly ean. Aetion on this point has 
heen asked by the Teachers’ association of that 
city. 


The state department of education in Wiscon- 
sin has handed down a ruling to the effeet that 
“a teacher in Wisconsin who may be quarantined. 
with her school closed small pox. is 
entitled to a salary during the period of quaran- 
tine provided she holds herself ready at all times 
to continue her work.” 


because of 


In spite of the recent completion of a new vo- 
cational school Madison is facing a housing pro- 
blem similar to that which confronts many other 
Visconsin towns and cities. There are 250 stu- 
dents ready for high school but no high school 
is ready for them. The problem will probably be 
solved by the addition of barracks. 


A freak examination on slang was conducted by 
the county training school for teachers at Fond 
du Lac recently. ‘Translation of 41 slang expres- 
sions used in sports and games revealed the fact 
that men are more versed in this line than women 
and that graduates of city schools have wider 
knowledge of these expressions than those from 
the country. 





